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another temple beside the Serapeum, Apis 
and Serapis being but one and the same 
divinity, living or deprived of life. 

Thirdly, The Serapeum having been con- 
secrated by Amemnophis III., Serapis is 
then a god of Egyptian origin. Serapis is 
besides as ancient as Apis, the first Apis 
dead having become the first Serapis. 

The Greeks in adopting tlie worship of 
Serapis, did not modify the ancient nia.tional 
worship customary at Memphis. It was 
only in multiplying the sanctuaries that 
they attributed to them quite another dis- 
tinction, than that in vogue at tlie primitive 
Serapeum. The Serapis of Alexandria, was 
not only a dead, but became a sort of com- 
pound god, haif-Greeic, half-Egyptian, tlie 
more revered on account of its being of 
more recent origin, and because the Greek 
influences had penetrated more profoundly 
in Egypt. 

It is very probable that this new wor- 
ship of Serapis, might have existed at 
Memphis in juxtaposition with the primitive 
worship, without, however, being con- 
founded with it. It is this more recent 
worship, which must have multiplied these 
Greek and Egyptian monuments around 
the sanctuary of the dead god. It mast 
have crept even into the hemicycle at the 
door of the sanctuary ; but there the inva- 
sion ceased. The old worship remained 
absolute master of the old temple, and pre- 
served its austerity and immutability. 

Tlie monuments that M. Marietta has 
gathered during his exploration, are innu- 
merable and varied. They have been de- 
posited in the Louvre, where they will form 
a sort of museum. When this book ap- 
pears, they will be before the eyes of the 
public: we shall not, therefore, describe 
them. We shall only speak of the most 
singular among the'm : we allude to those 
figures of Egyptian personages in familiar 
costume, illuminated after the manner of 
the Chinese statuettes, presenting the same 
freedom of attitude and of movements ; in 
fact, haviBg the appearance of real baboons. 
Tliere exists among these personage.<i, the 
Chinese many-colored statuary, and certain 
works of Indian sculpture; analogies, that 
would suppose a commonalty of origin: 
either that the Egyptians borrowed from 
China or from India their crude statuary, 
or that, perhaps, among this early people, 
art at its infancy, and not yet subjected to 
certain theocratical laws, developed itself 
in the same manner, confining itself to the 
literal reproduction of a striking, but vulgar 
materialism. These statues, to which the 
learned attribute the highest antiquity, and 
which must have belonged to a sort of 
domestic art, have only been found in 
Egypt in very small numbers; and in fact, 
have not been able to escape the' ruins 
peculiar to private dwellings. Sculptured 
in a coarse, calcareous stone, tliey do not 
offer the same guarantee of duration as 
the granite porphyry, and other precious 
material, appropriated particularly to the. 
monuments of sacred sculpture deposited 
in the temples and tombs. The coloring of 
these figures has some resemblance to 
that of the chests which enclose the mum- 
mies; only, we repeat it, the personages 
have all the agility, and all the freedom of 
attitude of tlie living model, which sat 
before the artist. 

These are not the only analogies which 
exist among the arts of these antique na- 



tions. A curious and magnificent collec- 
tion of urns, vases, and other objects in old 
Chinese enamel, which will be placed in 
one of the departments of the palace for 
the Universal exhibition of the Fine Arts, 
is a collection in which more than one piece 
goes back from fifteen to eighteen centuries, 
presenting to us the most striking points 
of resemblance either in the form or in the 
details of ornamentation, to monuments 
belonging to the Egyptian art, to the most 
ancient Greek art, or even to those poste- 
rior epoclis, which are qualified as Byzantine. 

Whatever may be the fertility of Art, in 
the end, it must necessarily reproduce the 
same forms, and be circumscribed within 
the same circle. 

M. Mariette, after having terminated the 
exploration of the temple of Serapis, and 
gathered together all that there could be 
of it, was preparing to return to France, 
when the Due de Luynes proposed to him 
to make some excavations around the great 
Sphinx of Ghiz6, which might assist in 
solving the archaeological problem presented 
by this colossal monument. 

The Due de Luynes, with his usual libe- 
rality, placed at the disposal of M. Mariette 
a sum of 6,000 francs, to defray the expenses 
of the exploration. 

M. Mariette went about the work with 
all the ardor and tenacity which char- 
acterize him. His principal object was to 
discover certain chambers seen formerly 
by Oaviglia, and which had been covered 
by the sand ; but M. Mariette, once in pres- 
ence of the colossus, felc himself animated 
with a nobler ambition, and he proposed 
to disinter the entire Sphinx. It was the 
only way to attain a result which would 
leave nothing wanting, and to cause this 
monument to speak, which had been silent 
for so many centuries. 

The excavations commenced the 15th of 
September, 1853, were continued without 
interruption until the 16th of January,, 
1854, and brouglit to light the real enclo- 
sure of the Sphinx, the private dwellings 
that stood before the monument, and at 
last arrived at the discovery of the temple 
consecrated to the god whose image is so 
celebrated^. 

This temple, which belongs to the first 
period of Art in Egypt, that is to say, 
to the epoch of the Pyramids, had up to 
this time escaped all research. It is a rare 
specimen of Art in those remote periods. 
The downs which covered it over with a 
layer of sand twenty-four feet high, have 
preserved it from destruction. 

M. Mariette, after having discovered the 
ceilings, the tops of the walls, and the 
upper extremities of the columns of the 
temple, turned his attention to the sphinx 
itself, and gradually removed the moun- 
tains of sand which covered the faces of 
the statue to the North and to the South. 
This operation gave him an opportunity of 
recognizing a door carefully walled up ac- 
cording to custom, which he was convinced 
must be the entrance of tlje subterranean 
tomb of Osiris, rendered famous by Greek 
tradition. 

These works had exhausted the resources 
which M. Mariette had at his disposal ; the 
Prencli government came to his aid, and 
gave him an important allowance, by 
which he was enabled to continue his 
researches and to bring his enterprise to a 
successful end. 



In fact, M. Mariette has completely re- 
vealed the gigantic statue, and decided that 
the famous sphinx was in some degree the 
result of accident. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear, that the Egyptians, in order to con- 
struct the statue to their god, must have 
taken advantage of a natural rock to which 
tljey might add or take away. '\ 

The name of- this god is Horns. The 
temple of which we have just spoken, was 
consecrated to him. Its vast enclosure, 
square in form, which M. Mariette has 
completely explored, comprises a great 
number of chambers or galleries, lined with, 
enormous blocks of granite or alabaster, 
and other precious material. 

The date of this edifice goes hack as fys 
as the epoch of the first Pharoahs, or tp 
the fourth dynasty. Like the most of the 
monuments of the same, period, it is com.; 
pletely wanting in hieroglyphical inscrip.-^ 
tions. 

M. Mariette gives us the roost exact pror. 
portions of the Sphinx. Its height is, 19 
metres (about 60 feet). The Egyptians 
made use of the prominent points .of 
rocks to sculpture the head and body.of 
the colossus, and by the aid of Inasonr^p'y 
with which they have, closed up^the cavi- 
ties of the rock, and given to the parts in 
relief the suitable prominence, they have 
modeled the statue of which we have to.- 
day the remains. The Sphinx, which aft^r 
several ages is found partly buried under 
the sands, had not been placed on a level 
with the ground, the rook which served^ 
construct it being found on an inclined 
plane, and shut up, as it were, within a 
sort of ditch, which might have been from 
fifty to sixty yards wide. . M. Mariette 
supposes that formerly the Nile at the 
period of its inundation must have penes- 
trated into this ditch. To descend there 
the Greeks must have constructed the 
stairs discovered by Caviglio. Independ- 
dently of these staire, M. Mariette has dis- 
covered a well, the existence of which had 
been designated by Pococke and Vansleb. 
This well which is supposed to liavp 
communicate.d with rooms that might 
have existed in the interior of the 
colossus, enlarges itself, and shows near 
the bottom, a cavity formed by a fissuTie 
in the rock enlarged by manual labor. 
Fragments of wood found in this sort of .a 
room, led M. Mariette to suppose that a 
sarcophagus had been placed there. From 
the Greek inscriptions found upon the stairs 
of tlie Sphinx, it would appear that this 
colossus was named Harmakhis. The head 
and not the whole body had been painted 
by. the ancient Egyptians. M. Mariette 
makes the coloring of the head, go back to 
the reign of Ehamses the great. This ex- 
ploration of the Sphinx and the discovery 
of the Serapeum, are the two greatest 
archssological events which ha,ve taken 
place in Egypt since the French expedi- 
tion; and they do the highest honor U> the 
perseverance and enlightened devotion of 
M. Mariette. 

STYLE. 
As pictures, so should poems be ; some stand 
The critic's eye, and please when near" at hand ; 
But others at a distance strike the sight ; 
This seeks the shade, but that demands the light. 
Nor dreads the connoisseur's fastidious view. 
But, ten times scratiniced, is tea times new. 
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